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PREFACE 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  colleague,  Professor  W.  H.  Auld, 
for  his  generous  help  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  inclusion  in 
the  text  and  in  the  constructive  criticism  of  the  complete  manuscript. 

Additionally  I  am  indebted  for  advice  and  encouragement  to  Dean 
N.  V.  Scarfe  and  Mr.  N.  Sutherland  of  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  British  Columbia,  and  to  several  teachers  for  trying 
out  most  of  the  exercises  in  their  classrooms. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEACHER 

When  a  child  has  learned  to  read  the  language  of  maps  -  their  scales  and  sym¬ 
bols  -  he  can  in  imagination  reconstruct  the  natural  and  cultural  landscapes  of 
any  small  region  which  he  studies  in  his  geography  or  social  studies  classes. 
He  develops,  so  to  speak,  three-dimensional  vision. 

As  with  the  learning  of  any  other  symbolic  language,  that  of  map  reading 
requires  a  ‘readiness’  program.  This  program  is  based  on  the  study,  during 
the  primary  grades,  of  the  immediate  community  in  which  a  child  lives.  From 
this  study  should  come  indelible  impressions  which  a  pupil  can  use  con¬ 
tinuously  when  he  is  studying  regions  remote  from  his  own  community. 

Is  there  a  mountain,  waterfall,  river,  coulee,  sand  bar,  or  dyke  near  the 
pupil’s  school  or  home?  Are  the  local  trees  deciduous  or  coniferous,  or  both? 
Where  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  and  what  is  the  length  of  its  shadow  week 
by  week?  How  many  blocks  does  the  pupil  walk  to  school?  What  is  the  size 
of  his  lot  or  farm?  These  and  similar  questions  give  clues  as  to  how  a  teacher 
normally  may  use  the  local  community  as  a  mine  of  geographical  detail 
in  introducing  map  reading. 

This  introductory  stage  is  gradually  replaced,  but  also  reinforced,  by  one 
in  which  the  pupil  learns  to  read  and  understand  map  symbols  and  to  draw 
maps  of  his  own.  Many  teachers  may  prefer  to  teach  these  skills  as  the  need  for 
them  crops  up  in  geographical,  historical  or  other  studies.  Other  teachers  may 
prefer  to  teach  map  reading  and  map-making  skills  in  a  systematic  manner 
similar  to  that  used  in  this  book.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  map  reading  and 
map-making  skills  cannot  be  effectively  taught  exclusively  in  the  classroom. 
Children  must  see  a  real  mountain,  or  river,  or  marsh,  feel  the  current  of  a 
river,  and  note  how  the  roads  are  engineered  up  and  down  hills  and  over 
rivers  or  railways.  In  this  way  a  child  has  a  set  of  personal  experiences  to 
which  he  can  relate  his  studies  of  distant  lands. 

What  are  the  basic  map  skills  which  children,  particularly  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  12,  should  acquire?  At  the  present  time  (1961)  programs  of 
study  for  the  various  Canadian  provinces  give  the  teacher  confused  guidance 
in  deciding  what  skills  he  should  teach  and  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
teach  them.  In  order  to  resolve  this  dilemma,  the  authors  of  this  book  suggest 
that  the  teacher  who  is  only  superficially  familiar  with  the  spirit,  purpose,  and 
practices  of  modern  geography  (and  hence  of  map  skills)  should  consult  such 
books  as: 

Garnett,  Olive,  Fundamentals  in  School  Geography,  rev.  ed.  Harrap,  1949 

Thralls,  Z.  E.,  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  Appleton,  1958 

Honeybone,  R.  C.  and  Roberson,  B.  C.,  The  Southern  Continents.  Heinemann,  1958* 

Honeybone,  R.  C.  and  Goss,  M.  G.,  Britain  and  Overseas.  Heinemann,  1956*. 

Scarfe,  N.  V.,  A  Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  UNESCO, 
Paris,  1951 

*The  Honeybone  series  admirably  illustrates  how  a  teacher  can  effectively  use  both  large-  and  small-scale  maps 
in  conjunction  with  pictures,  diagrams,  and  written  material. 


The  questions  marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  may  require  a  background  of 
arithmetic  or  geography  slightly  beyond  that  of  some  pupils.  Such  questions 
may  be  omitted  or  taken  at  a  later  stage.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  also 
that  it  is  better  to  accept  an  approximate  measurement,  if  it  is  in  a  whole 
number  or  a  simple  fraction,  rather  than  involve  the  pupils  in  work  with 
awkward,  unfamiliar  fractions. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PUPILS 

Look  out  the  window  of  your  classroom.  What  do  you  see?  Cars,  trucks, 
buses  racing  along  a  nearby  highway?  A  traffic  light,  endlessly  changing  from 
green  to  amber  to  red  ?  Or  do  you  see  rolling  hills  and  a  distant  snow-capped 
mountain?  Or  a  thirty-foot  fishing  boat  fighting  its  way  up  a  river?  Or  a  deep- 
sea  freighter  alongside  a  wharf  with  workmen  piling  lumber  on  her  decks? 

Perhaps  in  front  of  you,  on  your  desk  or  drawn  on  the  chalkboard,  is  a 
map  of  your  district  or  of  one  you  are  studying  in  your  geography  or  social 
studies  class.  You  can  bring  that  map  to  life  if  you  know  howto  read  it  properly. 
You  will  see  not  just  lines  and  dots,  squares  and  circles,  but  roads  and  rivers, 
forests,  hills,  villages,  schools  and  houses,  and  many  other  things  besides. 

Open  this  book  out  flat  and  look  at  the  cover.  Notice  that  on  the  left-hand 
side  there  are  natural  features  of  the  landscape,  such  as  mountains,  valleys, 
rivers,  lakes,  forests  and  marshes.  On  the  right-hand  side  there  are  man-made 
features  of  the  landscape  (called  human  cr  cultural  features),  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  rows  of  houses,  factories,  farmhouses  and  so  forth.  All  these  things 
are  shown  on  maps.  If  we  know  how  to  recognize  them  on  a  map  we  can  learn 
a  great  deal  about  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  about  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  live  there. 
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1.  FINDING  DIRECTIONS 
A.  Directions:  North,  South,  East,  West 


Fig.  1a.  Finding  Directions  by  the  Sun. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  a  boy  standing  with  his  back  to  the  sun  at  mid-day,  or 
noon.  At  mid-day  the  direction  of  the  sun  from  the  boy  is  exactly  SOUTH. 

In  what  direction  does  his  shadow  point?  In  what  direction  does  his  right 
hand  point?  His  left  hand? 

Outdoor  Exercise 

Stand  in  your  school  ground  at  mid-day  with  your  back  to  the  sun.  In 
what  direction  will  your  shadow  be  pointing?  Mark  this  direction  with  an 
arrow.  Label  the  arrow  N. 

Then  mark  on  the  ground  the  directions  of  SOUTH,  EAST,  WEST. 
What  objects  (house,  tree,  telephone  pole,  etc.)  do  you  see  directly  to  the 
north  ?  the  south  ?  the  east  ?  the  west  ? 

Indoor  Exercise 

1.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  teacher’s  desk  from  your  desk? 

2.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  principal’s  office  from  your  room? 

3.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  main  entrance  from  your  room? 

(If  necessary,  use  such  words  as  “nearly  north”  or  “between  north  and 
west”  to  answer  these  questions.) 
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B.  Finding  Direction  With  a  Compass 

If  the  sun  is  shining  it  is  easy,  as  you  have  seen,  to  find  out  which  direction 
is  north,  which  south,  which  east  and  which  west.  But  how  do  people  find  this 
out  when  the  sun  is  not  shining?  Sometimes  they  use  a  compass  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  IB.  If  your  teacher  or  one  of  your  classmates  has  a  compass,  look  at  it 
carefully.  Notice  which  way  the  needle  points  when  you  face  the  front  of  the 
room.  What  happens  when  you  turn  and  face  the  back  of  the  room?  What 
happens  when  you  face  the  sides  of  the  room?  The  needle  swings  round  and 
points  always  in  the  same  direction,  almost*  due  north. 

If  you  turn  the  compass  so  that  the  letter  N  comes  under  the  point  of  the 
needle,  the  S,  opposite,  will  indicate  which  direction  is  south,  the  E  will  indicate 
which  direction  is  east,  and  the  W  will  indicate  which  direction  is  west. 


These  four  directions  -  north,  south,  east  and  west  -  are  called  the 
cardinal  directions,  or  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  half-way- 
between  points  are  called  north-east,  north-west,  south-east  and  south-west. 
Figure  1C  shows  the  points  that  are  usually  marked  on  a  simple  compass. 

Exercise 

1.  As  you  sit  at  your  desk  point  in  the  direction  of  your  home.  Using  a 
compass,  tell  in  what  direction  your  home  lies  from  where  you  are  sitting. 
In  what  direction  does  the  principal’s  office  lie?  In  what  direction  does 
the  playground  lie? 

2.  If  you  were  lost  in  a  woods  west  of  your  summer  cottage  how  could  you 
use  a  compass  to  help  you  find  your  way  home? 

*Later  you  will  learn  that  the  needle  points  to  the  Magnetic  Pole  which  lies  almost,  but  not  exactly,  in  the  direction 
of  the  North  Pole. 
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3. 


Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  plan  treasure  hunts  in  which  you  will  use 
a  compass.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  organizing  treasure  hunts: 

(a)  Divide  the  class  into  four  groups. 

(b)  Have  each  group,  using  a  compass,  lay  out  a  course  for  one  of 
the  other  groups  to  follow  and  write  out  directions  which  will 
lead  to  the  treasure  they  bury  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
directions  should  read  something  like  this: 

Walk  50  feet  NORTH  from  the  school  flagpole. 

Walk  60  feet  WEST. 

Walk  75  feet  EAST. 

Walk  25  feet  NORTH-WEST.  Dig  here  for  treasure. 

2.  THE  SCALE  OF  A  MAP 


A.  Figure  2  is  a  picture  of  a  model  ship  20  feet  long.  The  big  ship  of  which 
it  is  a  copy  is  960  feet  long,  forty-eight  times  bigger  than  the  model.  For 
every  inch  of  the  model  there  are  48  inches  of  the  big  ship.  We  say  that  the 
model  has  been  made  to  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  48  inches,  or  1  inch  to  4  feet. 

A  model  ship,  model  aeroplane,  or  model  train  is  a  copy  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  a  real  ship,  aeroplane,  or  train.  Similarly  a  map  is  a  plan  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  a  part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

The  scale  of  a  map  helps  us  find  out  the  actual  distance  on  land  or  sea 
between  different  places  shown  on  the  map. 


A  MODEL  Ship  [CourUty  of  Basutt-Lowkt  Ltd.,  Northampton 
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Exercise . 

Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  bring  your  model  aeroplanes,  ships,  cars, 
houses,  etc.,  to  school,  to  make  a  display.  If  you  have  such  a  model,  make  a 
label  showing  the  scale  to  which  you  think  it  was  made. 

B.  The  scale  of  a  map  can  be  shown  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  means  of  a  statement:  ‘One  inch  equals  (or  stands  for ,  or  represents) 
one  mile’  OR 

2.  By  means  of  lines  ruled  in  the  margin  of  the  map  like  this : 

Fig.  3.  A  Typical  Scale. 

0  10  20  30  40  miles 

\ . ■ . . .  I  . .  I  ...  I  . .  =J 

1  inch  represents  10  miles 
or 

1  inch  =10  miles 

Exercise 

1.  Find  the  scales  shown  on  a  classroom  globe,  on  classroom  wall  maps, 
and  on  several  maps  in  an  atlas. 

C.  Here  is  a  map  or  plan  of  a  room.  What  objects  are  shown  or  referred 
to  on  the  plan?  Notice  the  scale  which  states  that  half  an  inch  on  the  plan 
stands  for  two  feet  in  the  room. 


Window  A  Window  B 
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Fig.  4.  A  Map  of  a  Study  or  Den. 
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Exercise  I 

Using  information  on  the  map,  find  out: 

1.  How  many  feet  it  is  across  the  room  from  the  ‘door  wall’  to  the  ‘fire¬ 
place  wall’. 

2.  How  wide  the  room  is  in  feet. 

3.  The  length  of  the  bookshelves. 

4.  The  width  of  window  A  and  of  window  B.  • 

5.  The  distance  between  window  A  and  window  B. 

|6.  The  area  of  the  desk  in  square  feet 

*f*7.  The  area  of  the  room  in  square  feet. 

8.  How  many  paces,  each  two  feet  long,  a  person  would  take  from  the 
door  to  the  desk. 


Exercise  II 

Draw  a  map  of  your  classroom,  following  these  steps: 

1.  Take  the  necessary  measurements:  width  and  length  of  room;  width 
of  doors,  windows,  cupboards,  desks,  tables. 

2.  Decide  on  a  scale.  Perhaps  the  one  used  in  the  map  in  Part  C  will  serve. 

3.  Draw  lines  to  represent  the  classroom  walls,  using  the  scale  you  have 
decided  on. 

4.  Mark  the  doors  on  this  outline,  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  nearest 
corners.  Do  the  same  for  the  windows,  cupboards,  etc.  Label  these  objects. 

5.  Measure  the  teacher’s  desk  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  coloured  paper  to 
stand  for  it,  using  the  same  scale  as  in  your  map.  Paste  the  paper  on  the 
map  the  proper  distance  from  the  end  wall  and  the  side  walls.  Cut  out 
a  piece  of  paper  to  represent  the  chair  and  place  it  in  front  of  the  desk. 
Label  both  of  these  objects. 


3.  MAPPING  A  PLAYGROUND 

Figure  5  is  a  map  of  a  school  and  its  playground.  Notice  that  the  only 
objects  shown  are  the  school  and  a  gate. 


t  Advanced  Study. 


A  B 


Exercise 

1.  What  is  the  distance  in  feet  from  corner  A  to  corner  B  of  the  play¬ 
ground*  ? 

2.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  corner  of  the  school  marked  D  to  corner 
H  of  the  playground? 

3.  How  many  paces  would  you  take  (allowing  two  feet  for  each  pace)  if 
you  walked  from  B  to  A  and  then  from  H  to  G?  Practise  taking  steps, 
or  paces,  that  are  two  feet  long  until  you  can  do  this  easily. 

f4.  The  school  enrolls  about  300  pupils.  If  all  the  pupils  are  on  the  play¬ 
ground  at  recess,  how  many  square  yards  of  playground  are  available 
for  each  pupil? 

5.  Make  a  map  of  your  own  school  and  its  playground,  lawns,  and  side¬ 
walks.  By  carefully  walking  around  them  and  counting  the  number  of 
paces,  work  out  the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  school,  its  grounds, 
lawns,  sidewalks,  etc.  In  your  classroom,  draw  the  map,  using  a  suitable 
scale. 


*Approximate  measurement. 
fAdvanced  study. 
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4.  USING  A  MAP  SCALE 

A.  Here  is  a  map  with  a  scale: 


Fig.  6.  Map  of  a  Village. 

0  50  100  yards 

I - L,  ... )  - 

1  inch  =  50  yards. 


In  the  above  map  the  following  signs  have 
been  used :  , 

Church  ■  Post  Office  P 

House  ■■  Railway - 

Station  •  Roads  . . 

Bridge  ^ 

Exercise 

Notice  the  scale  of  the  map  drawn  as  Fig.  4  and  remember  what  scale  means. 

1.  How  long  is  Green  Lane? 

2.  How  far  is  the  Post  Office  from  the  meeting  place  of  Hill  Road  and 
Wood  Road? 

3.  How  far  is  the  north  shore  of  the  pond  from  the  Post  Office? 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  Wood  Road? 

5.  How  far  is  the  church  from  the  Post  Office? 

6.  If  you  were  standing  outside  of  the  church  and  looking  towards  the  Post 
Office,  in  what  direction  would  you  be  facing? 

7.  Use  a  piece  of  string  to  measure  the  length  of  the  railway. 
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B.  Here  is  another  map  with  a  scale: 


Sea 


Low  Land 

High  Land 

Fig.  7.  The  River  Hale  District. 


0  1  2  miles 

i _ i - 1 

Scale  1  inch  =  1  mile. 


1.  Draw  a  scale  line  four  inches  long  for  the  scale  1  in.  =  1  mile. 

2.  How  far  is  it  between: 

(a)  Exham  and  Dulham?  (d)  Bilstone  and  Duncross? 

(b)  Dulham  and  Glentown?  (e)  Bilstone  and  Bagley? 

(c) ~  Dulham  and  Bilstone?  (f)  Duncross  and  Bagley? 

3.  About  how  long  is  the  River  Hale  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  near  Exham  ? 

4.  What  is  the  direction  of: 

(a)  Dulham  from  Exham? 

(b)  Exham  from  Bagley? 

(c)  Duncross  from  Bilstone? 

5.  Which  towns  are  shown  on  high  land?  Which  towns  are  shown  on  low 
land? 

6.  Do  you  think  you  could  see  the  town  of  Bilstone  from  the  town  of  Dulham  ? 
Why  do  you  think  this? 
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5.  MAP  SCALES  IN  AN  ATLAS 


Because  maps  in  an  atlas  show  very  large  stretches  of  country,  an  inch  on 
an  atlas  map  may  stand  for  50  or  even  500  miles  of  real  country.  Look  at 
several  maps  in  an  atlas  and  compare  the  scales. 


Exercise 

Turn  to  a  map  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  an  atlas. 

1.  Find  the  distances  ‘as  the  crow  flies’  (that  is,  in  a  straight  line)  between: 

(a)  Halifax  and  Moncton. 

(b)  Charlottetown  and  Fredericton. 

(c)  Yarmouth  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

2.  Find  the  distance  by  rail  between  Moncton  and  Halifax. 

3.  What  is  the  approximate  width  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  its  widest  extent? 

4.  How  far  is  it  by  the  shortest  air  route  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts?  From  Halifax  to  Fredericton? 


6.  A  PICTURE  MAP  AND  A  SYMBOL  MAP 


Over  the  page  are  two  maps  of  the  same  district.  A  boy  age  9  drew  the 
one  called  Bill's  Map.  An  older  student,  about  13,  drew  the  one  called  Sam's 
Map.  Notice  that  Bill  used  drawings  to  show  the  objects  on  his  map  but  that 
Sam  used  signs,  or  symbols,  to  represent  the  objects  he  wished  to  show.  You 
saw  signs  like  these  below  the  map  in  Figure  6.  We  call  the  key  which  tells 
us  what  these  signs  mean  the  legend  of  the  map. 


Exercise  I 

1.  What  does  Bill’s  map  tell  us  about  the  buildings  and  activities  which  are 
important  to  him? 

2.  What  important  information  has  Bill  neglected  to  show  on  his  map? 

3.  What  difficulties  would  you  have  in  finding  out  from  Bill’s  map  the 
distance  from  his  house  to  the  stores,  the  skating  rink,  and  the  school? 
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SHOPPING  CENTRE 


Fig.  8.  Bill’s  Map. 


Exercise  II 

1.  Using  Sam’s  map,  answer  the  following  questions: 

(a)  How  wide  are  the  school,  the  skating  rink,  and  the  shopping  centre? 

(b)  How  far,  by  way  of  the  roads,  is  Bill’s  house  from  the  traffic  lights, 
the  rink,  and  the  school? 

(c)  A  stranger  stops  you  in  front  of  the  school  and  asks  the  way  to  the 
shopping  centre.  Give  him  the  necessary  information  about  direction 
and  the  approximate  distance. 


2.  If  a  football  player  received  the  ball  at  about  the  centre-field  line  of  the 
playing  field,  how  far  would  he  have  to  run  to  score  a  touchdown  at  the 
end  of  the  field? 


3.  What  clues  suggest  the  amount  of  motor  traffic  on  the  two  roads? 
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Fig.  9.  Sam’s  Map. 
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1 50  300 
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Scale  1  inch  =  150  feet. 
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7.  COMMON  SIGNS  USED  ON  MAPS 


Figure  1 1  is  a  map  showing  part  of  a  small  town,  and  Figure  12  is  a  map 
showing  a  larger  area  of  land  bordered  in  part  by  an  ocean.  In  Figure  10 
there  are  some  common  signs,  or  symbols,  used  on  the  two  maps  and  on  other 
maps  like  them. 


Main  roads  (hard  surface) 
Main  roads  (gravel) 


Other  roads 
Footpaths 


Very  steep  slopes  on  roads  are  marked  like  this 
Railways - 


Church 

Lighthouse 

Telegraph 

Post  Office 
only 


T 


Wood 

River 


p 

QQQ 


Canal 

Or 


Lock 


Railway  station 


Electric  power  line  X~'T“T'T'T_> 

w  w 

Radio  Mast  |  J\ 
Airport 


County 

Telephone  t  r*  q 

I  v^D.  Boundary 

Call  Box 


Grain  elevator 


0 


Orchard 


..  .  •  • 


Sand 


Marsh 


Quarry 

Mine 

Site  of  Battle  ^ 
out- 


X 


v  V  H  villi/. 


X- 


Railway  over 
a  road 


Road  over 
a  railway 


Fig.  10.  Some  Common  Signs  Used  on  Maps. 
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A.  Look  at  this  map: 


School 


Station 


390  ft. 
above 
sea  level 


Doctor’s 

House 


400  ft. 
above 
sea  level 


Holden  Road 


V////J. 


Medical-Dental 


Drugg 


ist 


Building 


House 


Fig.  11.  A  Map  of  the  Chief  Roads  of  Barton. 


0  200  400  yards 

i _ i _ i 

Scale  1  inch  —  200  yards. 


Exercise 

1.  About  how  far  is  it  by  road  from  the  druggist’s  house  to  the  doctor’s 
house  ? 

2.  How  far  is  it  by  road  from  the  medical-dental  building  to  the  railway 
station  ? 

3.  Near  what  corner  is  the  Post  Office? 

4.  If  you  stood  on  the  railway  bridge,  in  what  direction  would  you  have 
to  look  to  see  the  tower  or  spire  of  the  church? 
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5.  If  you  stood  on  the  church  tower  with  your  back  to  the  sun  at  noon 
hour,  tell  briefly  what  you  would  see. 

6.  Name  a  road  which  runs  roughly  east  and  west. 

7.  Tell  what  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Flood  between  the  two  bridges 
is  like. 

8.  What  clue  is  there  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  river  flows? 

9.  What  clue  is  there  to  suggest  that  there  are  other  houses  besides  those 
shown  on  the  map? 

10.  Does  the  railway  line  end  at  the  station  on  Micmac  Street,  or  does  it 
continue  beyond  the  station? 


B.  Look  at  this  map: 


Fig.  12. 


Map  Showing  District  around  Denton. 
0  5  10  miles 

i - 1 - 1 

Scale  1  inch  =  5  miles. 
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Exercise 

Using  the  symbols  shown  in  Figure  10,  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  far  is  it  by  rail  from  the  station  at  Watton  to  the  station  at  Denton? 

2.  What  is  the  approximate  length  of  the  coastline  shown  on  the  map? 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  the  River  Nod  from  the  railway  bridge  to  Lake 
Nod? 

4.  What  direction  does  Big  Point  lie  from  the  tip  of  Denton  Burrows? 

5.  What  direction  does  Watton  lie  from  Denton? 

6.  If  you  walked  along  the  footpath  from  Watton  to  Denton  Burrows, 
in  what  direction  would  you  be  going? 

7.  What  do  you  know  about  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Nod? 

8.  What  do  you  know  about  the  steepness  of  the  roads  to  the  north  and 
the  north-east  of  Denton? 

9.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  land  on  the  southern  side  of  the  estuary*  of 
the  River  Dill? 

10.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  for  a  walk  from  a  campsite  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Nod  to  the  lighthouse  at  Big  Point.  Write  a  brief  but 
careful  description  of  your  journey. 

^ C .  Make  a  map  of  the  streets  and  houses  or  other  buildings  around  your 
home.  On  the  map  show,  with  suitable  signs,  such  places  or  objects  as : 

1.  Pedestrian  zones  for  crossing  streets,  traffic  lights  or  other  features 
of  traffic  control. 

2.  A  firehall. 

3.  Stores,  service  stations,  schools. 

4.  Woods,  orchards,  parks. 

=*.  £>.  Use  the  symbols  shown  on  the  symbol  chart,  Figure  10,  to  make  a  map 
illustrating  each  of  the  following: 

1.  A  small  village  with  ten  Louses  and  other  buildings  where  a  hard 
surface  two-lane  road  meets  a  two-lane  loose  surface,  all  weather  road.  (The 
village  also  contains  a  school,  a  grain  elevator,  a  church,  and  a  post  office. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  are  a  mine,  and  a  sand  and  gravel  quarry.) 

2.  A  fishing  village  on  a  river  mouth.  (Nearby  are  tidal  flats  and  a  marsh. 
There  are  three  wharves.  A  loose  surface,  all  weather  road  runs  along  the 
shore  past  the  three  wharves.) 

fsol),p  A?  5  ^  I/O  S' £  c 

.  *An  estuary  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
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8.  A  TREASURE  MAP 


A.  Figure  13  shows  a  treasure  map  which  you  can  use  to  find  hidden  treasure 
and  test  your  ability  to  use  map  skills  in  reading  distance,  scales  and  symbols. 


Roads 


Grange 


Birchall  Road 


Gates  -==^ — 
Woods  ♦♦♦ 


Pin  Island 


qp* 

Farley 

Wood  . 

*r 


Peak 
:  Hill 


Otter 

Island 


Fig.  13.  First  Treasure  Map. 

0  50  100  yards 

Scale  1  inch  =  50  yards. 
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Leave  the  grounds  of  Old  Grange  by  the  East  Gate.  Go  along  Oxley  Road 
until  you  come  to  a  place  where  you  have  to  look  due  north  to  see  Peak  Hill. 
Here  you  must  go  straight  across  the  fields  to  the  River  Swallow,  where  you 
will  find  a  boat  hidden  in  the  reeds. 

Take  the  boat  and,  still  keeping  Peak  Hill  in  front  of  you,  row  for  25  yards. 
The  island  where  the  treasure  is  hidden  will  then  lie  south-west  of  you.  Row 
directly  to  the  island,  land,  and  take  20  paces  inland,  still  going  south-west. 
Dig.  When  you  have  found  the  treasure  go  straight  home  by  the  shortest  route. 


Exercise 

Trace  the  map  in  Figure  13  and  use  the  copy  when  you  do  the  following 
exercise. 

1.  Mark,  by  means  of  a  cross,  the  East  Gate  from  Old  Grange. 

2.  As  you  walk  along  Oxley  Road  from  the  Grange,  on  what  side  of  the 
road  is  Farley  Wood? 

3.  Find  Peak  Hill  on  the  map.  Write  a  figure  4  on  your  copy  of  the  map 
where  you  think  you  would  leave  Oxley  Road  and  start  to  cross  the  fields. 

4.  Mark  on  your  map  the  way  you  would  go  to  the  river,  and  write  a  figure  5 
where  you  would  find  the  boat  hidden. 

5.  Show  by  means  of  a  dotted  line  the  direction  along  which  you  would 
row  out  into  the  river. 

6.  Mark  the  spot  where  you  would  turn  south-west  to  find  Treasure  Island’. 
Colour  this  island  red  on  your  map. 

7.  What  is  the  name  of  the  island  upon  which  the  ‘treasure’  was  hidden? 

8.  You  remember  the  last  instructions  given  -  to  come  home  by  the  shortest 
route.  Show  on  the  map  the  way  by  which  you  would  come  back  to  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

9.  Along  what  road  would  you  make  your  way  back  to  Old  Grange? 

10.  If  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  know  the  roads  you  followed  on  this 
journey  of  exploration,  mark  their  route  very  clearly  on  the  map. 
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find  another  treasure,  following  these 


B .  Use  the  map  in  Figure  - 14  to 
directions: 

Land  at  Three  Pines  and  follow  Sandy  Creek  for  150  yards.  Here,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  you  must  turn  north-west.  Travel  for  100  yards.  Look 
due  south;  the  treasure  is  25  yards  from  where  you  are  standing,  and  ue  sou 

Dig  there. 


o  ft.  to  25  ft.  I  I  25  ft.  to  50  ft.  Higher  than  50  ft. 

Fig.  14.  Second  Treasure  Map 

0  50  100  yards 

i _ i - 1 

Scale  £  inch  =  50  yards. 

4  C.  Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  organize  a  treasure  hunt  of  your  own.  One 
half  of  the  class  could  be  responsible  for  hiding  treasures  and  preparing  four 
maps,  each  showing  the  location  of  one  treasure.  The  rest  of  the  class, 
working  in  four  groups,  could  use  the  maps  to  find  the  treasures. 

When  you  set  out  you  will  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  orientate  the  map, 
that  is  to  turn  it  so  that  North  on  the  map  is  actually  pointing  towards  the 
north.  Discover  which  direction  is  north  (using  the  sun  or  a  compass)  and 
turn  the  map  so  that  the  arrow  indicating  North  points  in  that  direction. 
Then  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  objects  on  the  map  and  relate  them  to 
landmarks  you  see  about  you. 
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9.  MAPS  THAT  SHOW  THE  HEIGHT  OF  LAND 


Look  at  the  map  in  Figure  7.  How  can  you  tell  which  is  the  low  land  and 
which  is  the  high  land?  Low  land  is  land  that  is  just  above  sea  level.  High 
land  is  land  that  is  much  above  sea  level. 

Now  look  at  the  map  in  Figure  13.  Which  is  the  lowest  land  and  which 
is  the  highest  ?  Approximately  how  high  is  the  land  at  the  place  where  Glenton 
Road  meets  Oxley  Road?  When  you  are  walking  along  Oxley  Road  from  Old 
Grange  toward  Farley  Wood,  are  you  walking  uphill  or  downhill?  Run 
your  finger  along  the  dotted  line  which  separates  the  land  below  30  feet  in 
height  from  that  above  30  feet  in  height.  Lines  like  this  are  called  contour 
lines  and  the  maps  which  have  such  lines  are  called  contour  maps,  or  relief 
maps. 


Often  contour  lines  are  labelled  to  show  the  height  of  land.  For  example, 
if  the  contour  line  is  labelled  100  feet,  we  know  that  every  place  along  that  line 
is  100  feet  above  the  sea.  Similarly,  all  places  200  feet  above  the  sea  are  on  the 
200-foot  contour  line. 


Here  is  a  map  with  several  contour  lines: 


Fig.  15.  A  Contour,  or  Relief,  Map. 

0  12  miles 

i _ i _ i 


Seale  1  inch  —  1  mile. 
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Exercise 


1.  How  high  above  sea  level  is  the  highest  part  of  the  island?  ^ 

2.  How  high  above  sea  level  are  the  places  called  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G . 

3.  If  you  were  standing  at  point  C,  could  you  see  someone  standing  at 
Could  you  see  someone  standing  at  El  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 


10.  MAKING  A  CONTOUR  MAP  FROM  A  MODEL 

A.  Figure  16  shows  the  model  of  an  island. 


iS 


HR 


Fig.  16.  The  Model  of  an  Island  as  Seen  from  the  Front. 

Exercise 

1.  How  high  is  the  top  of  the  main  hill  above  sea  level? 

2.  How  high  is  the  lower  hill  that  lies  on  the  land  near  the  coast? 
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B.  Figure  17  is  a  map  of  the  island  shown  in  Figure  16.  This  is  how  the 
model  would  look  if  you  were  looking  down  on  it  from  above. 


Exercise 

1.  What  are  the  chief  differences  between  this  map  and  the  drawing  of  the 
the  model? 

2.  On  which  side  of  the  contour  line  is  each  of  the  numbers  100,  200,  300 
and  400  printed? 
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C.  Now  let  us  make  our  own  model  of  the  island,  using  the  separate  slices 
shown  in  Figure  18. 

Cut  out  pieces  of  thick  cardboard  the  size  of  the  six  slices.  Paint  them 
with  colours  similar  to  those  used  in  Figure  18.  Glue  the  various  ‘slices’ 
together  to  complete  the  model. 

11.  ANOTHER  WAY  OF  MAKING  A  CONTOUR  MAP 

Materials  needed:  A  quantity  of  clay  or  plasticine,  a  tank  (one  used  for  an 

aquarium  will  be  satisfactory). 

Steps  to  follow: 

1.  Make  a  clay  island  something  like  that  shown  in  Figure  19A.  Place 
your  model  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  carefully  around  the  bottom  of  the 
model.  This  will  give  you  a  map  outline  of  the  coastline  of  the  island.  Colour 
blue  the  part  of  your  map  which  shows  the  sea. 

2.  Place  your  model  of  the  island  in  the  tank.  Fill  the  tank  to  a  depth  of 
one  inch  with  water,  and  mark  with  a  nail  or  other  sharp  instrument  the  level 
reached  on  your  model  by  the  water. 

3.  Continue  filling  the  tank  inch  by  inch.  Mark  the  model  at  the  two-inch 
level,  three-inch  level,  etc.,  until  the  model  is  entirely  under  water. 

4.  Lift  the  model  from  the  tank.  Paint  the  strips  between  the  scratched 
lines,  using  colours  like  those  on  the  model  in  Figure  16.  Taking  the  same 
scale  as  that  used  for  the  model  in  Figure  16  (1  inch  =  100  feet),  label  the 
contour  lines  100  ft.,  200  ft.,  300  ft.,  etc. 
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5.  Now  make  the  contour  map  of  the  island  like  Figure  19B.  First  look 
down  on  the  top  of  the  model.  The  scratched  lines  and  the  painted  belts 
should  look  somewhat  like  the  map  in  Figure  17.  Draw  on  your  map  outline 
the  contour  lines  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  colour  the  areas  between  the 
contour  lines  with  the  same  colours  as  you  used  on  the  clay  or  plasticine  model 

6.  If  you  want  to  do  the  job  more  accurately,  cut  your  model  into  slices 
along  the  lines  you  have  scratched.  Place  each  slice  of  the  island  in  turn  upon 
your  map  outline  of  the  coast,  drawing  a  line  around  each  slice.  Then  colour 
the  areas  between  contour  lines  as  you  did  in  Step  5. 

12.  READING  A  RELIEF  MAP 

Look  at  the  two  illustrations  below.  Like  figures  19A  and  19B  they  also 
show  two  ways  of  picturing  the  contour,  or  relief,  of  a  region,  one  by  using  a 
picture  of  a  model  and  the  other  by  using  contour  lines. 


Fig.  21.  Relief  Map  of  the  Same  Island. 

0  1  2  miles 

• - 1 - - 


Exercise 

1.  Which  is  higher  -  Goat  Hill  or  Spyglass  Hill? 
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2.  How  do  you  know  that  Goat  Hill  is  quite  steep?  (Clue:  Is  there  a 
400-foot  contour  line?) 

3.  Which  is  the  steeper  climb:  that  from  the  river  mouth  to  the  top  of 
Goat  Hill,  or  that  from  Gull  Head  to  the  top  of  Spyglass  Hill? 

4.  What  is  the  approximate  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  emptying 
into  South  Bay,  to  the  tip  of  Gull  Head? 

|5.  If  you  were  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  anchored  in  Key  Harbour, 
and  if  the  deck  was  50  ft.  above  sea  level,  could  you  see  the  coast  due 
west  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  island?  Give  a  reason  for  your 
answer. 

13.  ADDITIONAL  STUDIES  OF  RELIEF  MAPS 

A.  Figure  22  is  a  relief,  or  contour  map,  in  which  contour  lines  show  the 
height  of  land  at  regular  intervals. 


0  12  miles 

i _ i _ i 

Scale  1  inch  =  1  mile. 


Exercise 

1.  About  what  height  is  the  highest  point  of  land  shown  on  this  map? 

2.  What  are  the  approximate  heights  of  the  points  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D  ? 


•[Advanced  study. 
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3.  Pick  out  places  on  the  map  that  you  think  would  have  the  following 

heights:  50ft.  100  ft.  700  ft. 

4.  What  is  the  distance  between  A  and  B;  B  and  C;  C  and  D1 

5.  At  what  height  above  sea  level  is  the  approximate  source  of  the  Eden 
River? 

6.  About  how  long  is  the  Avon  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  at  XI 

7.  What  is  the  name  of  a  wide  river  mouth  such  as  the  one  shown  on  this 
map? 

f8.  Which  of  the  following  rivers  of  Canada  have  mouths  as  wide  as,  or 
wider  than,  the  one  shown  on  this  map? 

(i)  Fraser  River; 

(ii)  Skeena  River; 

(iii)  St.  Lawrence  River; 

(iv)  Mackenzie  River. 

t9.  Select  two  or  three  sites  most  suitable,  in  your  opinion,  for  summer 
camps.  Explain  why  you  would  choose  these  sites. 


14.  DRAWING  A  MAP  FROM  CONTOUR  LINES 


Figure  23  gives  the  heights  in  feet  of  a  number  of  points  of  land.  We  call 
such  markings  spot  heights.  Can  you  find  two  spot  heights  on  the  map  in 
Figure  1 1  ? 

Exercise 

1.  Draw  contour  lines  by  joining  the  points  having  the  same  height.  (The 
50-foot  contour  line  has  been  drawn  as  a  guide.) 

2.  Use  a  colour  chart  similar  to  that  of  Figure  22  as  a  guide  in  tinting  or 
crayoning  the  map. 

3.  In  which  part  of  the  country  is  the  lowest  land: 

north-east?  south-east?  south-west?  north-west? 

In  which  part  is  the  highest  land? 

4.  Print  the  word  VALLEY  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  map. 


tAdvanced  study. 


0  5  10  miles 

i - 1 _ i 

Seale  1  inch  =  5  miles. 


15.  READING  CONTOUR  LINES  TO  FIND 

DIFFERENT  SLOPESt 


Figure  24  shows  a  house  as  it  appears  from  the  front.  Figure  25  is  the 
floor  plan  (or  map)  of  the  house  showing  the  length  and  width,  the  doors  and 
windows,  the  rooms,  and  so  forth.  Figure  26  shows  a  cross-section  of  the 
house,  as  it  would  look  if  it  were  sliced  through.  What  are  several  differences 
between  the  figures? 


t  Advanced  study. 
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Fig.  24.  Front  View  of  a  House. 
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Fig.  26.  Cross-section  of  the  House  Shown  in  Figure  24. 


We  can  draw  similar  illustrations  of  a  piece  of  land.  First  there  is  the  front 
view  of  the  land  (as  in  Figure  20),  then  there  is  the  plan  or  map  of  the  land 
(as  in  Figure  21),  drawn  as  though  we  were  looking  down  on  the  land. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  same  island  in  cross-section  -  as  it  would  appear 
if  it  were  sliced  down  through  Goat  Hill.  Notice  that  Goat  Hill  is  very  steep 
on  one  side  but  slopes  more  gently  on  the  other  side.  You  will  see  from  this 
that  a  cross-section  can  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  how  land  slopes. 


Fig.  27.  Cross-section  of  Island  Shown  in  Figures  20  and  21. 
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Figure  28  shows  a  map  of  a  small  area  and  a  cross-section  of  the  same 
area.  Figure  29  shows  another  map  of  a  different  area  and  a  cross-section  of 
that  area. 


A 


B 


Fig.  28.  A  Concave  Slope  in 
Contour  Map  and  Cross-section. 


A 


B 


Fig.  29.  A  Convex  Slope  in 
Contour  Map  and  Cross-section. 


Exercise 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  slopes  shown  in  Figures  28  and  29  ? 

2.  If  you  were  standing  at  the  top  of  the  slope  shown  in  Figure  28  would 
you  be  able  to  see  the  wood  shown  at  the  100-ft.  level?  Give  a  reason  for 
your  answer. 

3.  Could  the  wood  at  the  100-ft.  level  shown  in  Figure  29  be  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  slope?  Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 
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16.  HOW  TO  DRAW  CROSS-SECTIONSt 

A 


Fig.  30.  Making  a  Cross-section  from  a  Contour  Map. 


Figure  30A  is  a  small  part  of  a  map  showing  land  along  a  sea  coast. 
Figure  30B  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  land  between  points  A  and  B 
on  the  map.  How  did  we  draw  this  cross-section?  Let  us  follow  five  steps,  as 
follows: — 

1 .  Place  a  piece  of  paper  across  the  map  between  the  two  points  A  and  B. 

2.  On  the  paper  mark  the  points  where  the  line  for  the  sea  coast  (S.L. 
or  ‘sea  level’)  and  the  contour  lines  (200  ft.,  400  ft.,  600  ft.,  800  ft.)  meet  the 
edge  of  the  paper.  On  the  paper  write  the  values  of  the  contour  lines. 

3.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  draw  five  parallel  lines  at  about  one-eighth  inch 
intervals,  marking  them  to  show  the  contours  from  sea  level  to  800  ft. 

4.  Place  the  edge  of  the  strip  of  paper  just  below  the  line  for  the  sea  level 
contour.  Draw  vertical  lines  to  cut  the  200,  400,  600  and  800  ft.  lines. 

5.  Join  the  tops  of  the  vertical  lines.  You  have  now  drawn  a  cross-section. 

Exercise 

How  can  you  tell  by  the  contour  lines  whether  a  slope  is  steep  or  gentle? 


t Advanced  study. 
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17.  ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  DRAWING  SECTIONSt 


Fig.  31.  Another  Method  of  Making 
a  Cross-section  from  a  Contour  Map. 


Figure  31  shows  another  way  of  drawing  a  cross-section  between  any  two 
points  selected  on  a  map.  Here  are  the  steps  to  take: 

1.  Draw  a  straight  line  to  join  A  and  B. 

2.  Draw  a  series  of  lines  parallel  to  A-B ,  the  lines  to  show  the  range  of 
contours  between  A  and  B.  In  our  example  the  range  is  from  sea  level  (S.L.) 
to  300  ft.,  and  this  gives  us  four  parallel  lines. 

3.  Draw  lines  at  right  angles  from  each  point  where  a  contour  line  is 
cut  by  the  line  A-B  to  the  appropriate  parallel  line. 

4.  Join  the  points  where  the  vertical  lines  touch  the  parallel  lines.  You 
now  have  a  cross-section. 

Exercise 

Draw  a  cross-section  of  the  land  between  B  and  C  on  Figure  22  and 
between  X  and  Y  on  Figure  32. 


-  t  Advanced  study. 
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18.  DESCRIBING  A  CONTOUR  MAP 


When  I  was  but  thirteen  or  so, 

I  went  into  a  golden  land, 

Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 
Took  me  by  the  hand. 

W.  J.  Turner 

Words  like  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo  appeal  to  our  imagination.  We 
see  in  our  mind’s  eye  distant  lands,  cities  and  people. 

We  can  do  the  same  with  maps  -  if  we  can  read  them  properly,  and  use 
our  imagination. 


Exercise  I  A 

Look  at  Figure  32  and  imagine  you  are  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  whose 
ship  has  been  wrecked  somewhere  along  the  coast  of  the  island  shown  on 
the  map. 


Fig.  32.  A  Contour  Map  for  Description. 
0  5  10  miles 

i _ i _ i 

Scale  |  inch  =  5  miles. 
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Swimming  ashore  you  find  a  friendly  people  who  have  never  seen  an 
aeroplane,  motorcar  or  drive-in  theatre:  But  they  do  own  wheeled  carts, 
small  fishing  boats,  horses,  cattle.  They  live  in  several  villages  and  towns 
scattered  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

Use  the  following  headings  (or  others  of  your  own  choice),  the  information 
shown  on  the  map,  and  your  imagination,  to  describe  the  island  and  the  life 
of  its  friendly  people.  (S  on  the  map  means  steep  cliff.) 

1.  Size  and  relief  of  the  island. 

2.  Rivers,  coast  line. 

3.  Chief  farming  areas. 

4.  Position  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

5.  Main  roads  or  trails. 


Exercise  IB.  (Supplementary  or  alternative  study) 

1.  Complete  this  description: 

At  various  points  on  the  .  and  .  coasts 

are  steep . . . rising  sheer  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  over 

.  feet. 

At  a  point . miles  from  the  east  coast  and  about . . . 

.  miles  from  the  south  is  a  pass  about  . . 

feet  above  the  sea.  The  land  slopes  steeply  from  this  pass  towards  the 

. ,  but  more  gradually  towards  the  . 

To  the  . . .  and  the  . .  of  this  pass  the 

mountains  rise  to  over . . feet  above  sea  level. 

2.  Trace  the  map  and  print  the  word  CULTIVATED  on  the  part  of  the  map 
where  you  think  farming  would  most  likely  be  carried  on. 

3.  Mark  on  your  map  the  places  where  you  think  there  might  be  an  important 
seaport  on  the  west  coast  and  a  fishing  village  on  the  east. 

4.  Use  the  appropriate  symbols  to  show  the  route  of  a  railway  between 
the  two  places  mentioned  in  Question  3. 


Exercise  II 

Figure  33  is  a  map  showing  several  contours.  If  you  can  answer  all  the 
following  questions  satisfactorily,  you  are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
good  map-reader. 

1.  What  is  the  distance  between  A  and  D  in  miles? 

2.  What  is  the  distance  between  C  and  DI  Give  the  answer  in  yards  if 
possible. 
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0  12  miles 

i - 1 _ i 

Scale  1  inch  =  1  mile. 


3.  Give  the  approximate  heights  of  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E. 

4.  What  relief  features  would  you  find  at  F,  G  and  HI 

5.  Briefly  contrast  the  coastline  at  Z  with  the  coastline  at  X  and  Y. 

6.  Place  a  string  on  the  map  to  show  the  most  likely  course  of  three  rivers 
which  are  not  shown  on  the  map: 

(a)  Two  rivers  which,  after  joining,  flow  to  Bay  X. 

(b)  A  river  flowing  from  the  hills  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

7.  If  you  were  standing  at  point  D,  could  you  see  a  small  boat  riding  at 
anchor  in  Bay  X?  If  you  were  standing  at  <7,  could  you  see  the  boat? 
Explain  why  you  could  or  could  not  see  the  boat  from  each  of  these  two 

points. 
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8.  Describe  the  views  from: 

(a)  H  looking  north. 

(b)  C  looking  east. 

(c)  D  looking  north-west. 

|9.  Draw,  as  accurately  as  possible,  cross-sections  between: 

(a)  C  and  D. 

(b)  A  and  D. 

(c)  X  and  B. 

19.  THE  LOCAL  STUDY  AND  MAP  WORK** 

A.  What  a  local  study  is 

A  local  study  is  a  first-hand  study  of  a  part  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
we  live.  This  part  of  the  neighbourhood  -  or  ‘landscape’  -  might  be: 

1.  The  area  in  which  a  school  is  located, 

2.  A  village, 

3.  A  few  square  blocks  of  a  large  city, 

4.  A  large  farm, 

5.  Any  other  small,  interesting,  area  (a  park,  island,  factory,  etc.). 

B.  The  main  parts  of  a  local  study 

1.  Surface  physical  features:  hills,  valleys,  rocks,  soil. 

2.  Drainage:  streams,  ponds,  bays,  inlets. 

3.  Weather  conditions:  cloud  forms,  fog,  wind  and  direction;  tem¬ 
perature;  rain,  snow,  sunshine. 

4.  Vegetation:  trees,  plants  (native  and  introduced). 

5.  Communications:  roads,  paths,  railways,  airports,  ferries. 

6.  Settlement:  houses,  factories,  their  construction  and  materials;  public 
services. 

7.  Historical  information  (perhaps  obtained  from  talking  with  local 
residents). 

8.  Other  land  use:  farms,  parks,  conservation  or  misuse  of  land,  soils, 
trees. 

C.  Suggested  stages  in  preparing  the  local  study 

1.  Planning  stage:  After  studying  a  rough  large-scale  map  of  the  chosen 
area,  the  class  should  be  divided  into  groups  for  gathering  information  about 
the  items  listed  in  part  B. 

2.  Fact-finding  stage:  This  should  include  careful  exploration  of  the 
area,  the  making  of  notes  or  sketches  and  the  taking  of  snapshots. 

3.  The  writing-up  stage:  This  should  consist  of  the  preparation  by  each 

•[Advanced  study. 

♦♦Learning  how  to  study  the  landscape  is  essential  in  functional  education  because  the  landscape  is  the  basic  source 
of  all  geographical  knowledge.  (Thralls,  Z.  E.,  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  p.10.) 
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group  of  an  illustrated  account  of  their  visits  to  the  local  area.  The  illustrations 
should  include  one  or  more  large-scale  maps. 

D.  Related  studies 

A  local  study  might  include  examination  of  a  small-scale  map  (perhaps  a 
mimeographed  one  provided  by  the  teacher)  of  the  larger  region  of  which  the 
local  area  is  a  part.  For  example,  if  the  local  study  were  a  wheat  farm  near 
Regina  (see  Figure  37),  the  small-scale  map  could  be  one  of  Saskatchewan 
showing  the  approximate  position  of  the  wheat  farm  studied  by  the  class  (see 
Figure  38). 

Some  time  should  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
physical  and  human  (or  cultural)  features  of  the  local  landscape. 

20.  STUDY  OF  A  CANADIAN  MAP 

Figure  34  on  front  end-papers  shows  a  map  of  the  city  of  Regina  and  its 
neighbouring  countryside. 

Exercise 

1.  How  do  we  know  from  the  map  that  the  land  around  Regina  is  flat? 
(Clue:  Are  any  of  the  main  roads  curved?) 
f2.  How  is  the  countryside  divided?  How  long  and  how  wide  is  each  part? 
(Notice  the  series  of  square  miles.  Each  square  mile  is  called  a  section 
and  contains  640  acres.  Each  group  of  36  sections  is  called  a  township. 
What  abbreviation  is  used  for  the  word  township?) 

3.  Why  do  you  think  that  Waskana  Creek  is  or  is  not  a  fast-flowing 
stream  ? 

4.  What  buildings  and  other  features  suggest  that  Regina  is  an  educational 
centre  ?  A  centre  of  government  ?  A  trading  centre  ?  A  railway  centre  ? 

5.  Find  on  the  map  a  clue  as  to  whether  the  builders  of  the  oil  pipeline  had 
difficulties  in  laying  the  pipes. 

6.  How  long  are  the  main  runways  of  Regina  Airport? 

|7.  Make  up  five  additional  questions  which  require  the  use  of  direction, 
scale,  or  symbols  of  the  Reference  Chart. 

21.  STUDY  OF  A  BRITISH  MAP 

Figure  35  on  back  end-papers  is  a  map  of  a  small  part  of  England.  It  is  called 
an  Ordnance  Survey  map  because  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  first 
prepared  this  map  for  military  uses.  ( Ordnance  means  artillery.) 

Before  completing  the  next  exercise,  you  should  turn  to  Figure  34,  and 
compare  the  Canadian  map  symbols  with  the  British  ones.  Which  symbols 
are  the  same  or  nearly  the  same?  Which  Canadian  symbols  are  probably  not 
found  on  British.  maps? 


f  Advanced  Study. 
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Exercise 

1 .  Compare  the  land  shown  on  this  map  with  that  shown  on  the  Canadian 
map  in  Figure  37.  In  your  comparison,  refer  to  relief,  drainage,  vegetation, 
communications  and  other  man-made  features  of  the  landscape. 

2.  What  is  the  approximate  scale  of  this  map? 

3.  What  is  the  highest  altitude  shown  on  the  map? 

4.  Is  this  area  flat,  hilly  or  mountainous? 

5.  H.W.M.O.T.  stands  for  the  highest  level  to  which  ordinary  tides  flow. 
L.W.M.O.T.  stands  for  the  lowest  level  of  ordinary  tides.  Which  part 
of  the  coast  do  you  think  has  the  best  bathing  beaches? 

6.  What  clue  is  there  that  the  coast  shown  on  the  map  may  at  times  be 
stormy  and  dangerous  for  shipping? 

|7.  What  clue  is  there  to  suggest  that  the  River  Otter  does  not  cause  as  much 
flood  damage  as  does  the  Red  River,  the  Fraser  River,  or  other  Canadian 
rivers  which  you  know? 

8.  Describe  an  interesting  walk,  avoiding  main  roads  as  far  as  possible, 
from  Bicton  Farm,  commenting  on  the  steepness  and  kinds  of  roads 
and  footpaths  chosen  for  the  walk. 

9.  Give  as  full  a  description  as  is  possible  from  the  map  of  either  the  village 
of  Colaton  Raleigh  or  the  village  of  East  Budleigh. 

10.  Give  several  place-names  which  appear  to  have  an  interesting  origin, 
and  try  to  explain  these  names. 

22.  STUDY  OF  A  CANADIAN  FARM* 

A .  Look  at  Figure  36.  It  shows  the  farm  of  Ben  Day,  about  sixty  miles 

north  of  Regina  in  Saskatchewan. 

Exercise  I 

1.  What  is  the  main  crop  grown  on  the  farm? 

2.  How  much  land  is  used  for  this  crop? 

3.  What  is  the  total  area  of  the  farm? 

4.  What  other  crops  are  grown  and  what  area  of  the  farm  is  taken  by  each 
crop? 

5.  What  clue  is  there  on  the  map  that  Ben  Day  uses  considerable  machinery  ? 

6.  What  suggests  that  the  farmer  owns  livestock? 

7.  A  ‘section’  is  a  square  mile.  What  fraction  of  a  section  is  the  farm? 

8.  Wrhat  fraction  of  a  section  is  planted  in  oats? 

9.  What  is  the  nearest  shopping  or  commercial  centre?  What  is  the  nearest 
large  city? 

fAdvanced  Study. 

*Based  on  a  study  by  Arthur  Welsh,  Vancouver. 
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9 _ | _ _ 2  mile. 

Scale  1  inch  =  \  mile. 

10.  How  far  do  you  think  Mr.  Day's  children  must  travel  daily  to  reach  their 
school  ? 

1 1 .  Why  has  Mr.  Day  planted  trees  where  they  are  shown  on  the  map  ? 
Exercise  II 

Study  a  map  of  Saskatchewan  to  find  the  approximate  location  of  Ben 
Day’s  farm  in  relation  to  its  nearest  commercial  and  distributing  centres. 

Draw  to  scale  (about  one  inch  to  six  or  seven  miles)  a  map  showing  the 
position  of  Ben’s  farm,  neighbouring  towns  and  cities,  and  the  main  railway 
lines  and  roads. 
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RAILWAYS  -  |.  {  1  first  prairie  level  (to  1000  ft.)  2 

3.  (  j  third  prairie  level  (2000-4000  ft.) 


second  prairie  level  (1000-2000  ft.) 
X  Ben  Day’s  Farm 


Fig.  37.  A  Map  Showing  the  Three  Levels  of  the  Canadian  Prairies. 

Scale  1  inch  —  230  miles  (approx.) 


T  O  B  A 


B.  Figure  37  is  a  map  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  showing  what  are 
sometimes  called  the  ‘three  prairie  levels’.  We  have  marked  X  on  the  map  to 
show  the  approximate  position  of  Ben’s  Day  farm. 

Exercise 

1.  On  which  level  is  Ben  Day’s  farm  located? 

2.  Arrange  the  names  of  the  following  cities  in  the  order  of  their  height  above 
sea  level: 

Calgary;  Winnipeg;  Regina 

3.  What  are  the  approximate  distances  from  Ben  Day’s  farm  to  Calgary 
and  Winnipeg? 

C.  Figure  38  is  a  map  showing  the  position  of  the  Day  farm  in  relation  to  the 
three  main  ports  from  which  grain  is  shipped  to  Canadian  customers  around 
the  world. 
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Exercise 


Fig.  38.  Grain  Routes  from  Ben  Day’s  Farm  to  Seaports. 

Scale  1  inch  =  550  miles  fapprox.) 


1.  Use  the  scale  on  the  map  in  Figure  38  to  work  out  the  mileages,  by  rail, 
between  the  Day  farm  and  the  ports  of  Churchill,  and  Vancouver. 
Work  out  the  mileage,  by  rail  and  boat,  between  the  Day  farm  and 
Montreal. 


2.  Which  coastal  port  would  be  used  for  the  shipping  of  grain  to  Japan? 


3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Churchill  as  a  wheat 
port? 


*4.  Write  a  short  description  of  each  of  the  three  routes. 


*Optional  study. 
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ADVANCED 

STUDIES 


23.  A  MAP  FROM  A  PICTURE 


Fig.  39. 


Exercise 

Draw  a  simple  map  to  show  the  country  pictured  in  the  above  sketch. 
Notice  the  plain  at  A,  the  gentle  slope  at  B ,  the  more  rapid  rise  at  C,  the  low, 
rounded  hill  at  D ,  and  the  low  pass  between  D  and  C  at  E. 

The  600  ft.  contours,  showing  hills  at  C  and  D ,  are  shown  in  Figure  40. 

1 .  Draw  contours  for  200  ft.  and  400  ft.  and  show  the  road  as  a  hard  surface, 
heavy  duty  one. 

2.  Add  a  suitable  scale. 

3.  In  June  the  sun  rises  over  hill  C  to  the  right  of  the  picture.  Add  direc¬ 
tion  arrow  to  show  north  on  the  map. 

4.  Tint  the  map  to  show  relief. 

*5.  Draw  a  cross-section  from  east  to  west. 

6.  Prepare  a  reference  chart  to  include  the  symbols  you  use  for  the  road, 
farm  land,  trees,  etc. 

Exercise 

Bring  to  class  an  aerial  photograph  (perhaps  from  your  local  newspaper) 
of  your  town,  village,  or  other  area  where  you  live.  From  the  photograph,  or 
from  a  part  of  it,  select  a  number  of  both  physical  and  cultural  (man-made) 
features  of  the  landscape.  Having  chosen  a  suitable  scale  draw  a  neat  but 
uncluttered  map  to  illustrate  the  region  you  have  selected.  Show  direction 
arrows,  your  scale,  and  prepare  a  reference  chart  for  the  symbols  you  have 
used. 


♦Optional  study. 
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Assuming  that  you  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  your  local  paper  to 
write  a  brief  but  interesting  description  of  the  land  (and  perhaps  water)  shown 
in  the  aerial  photograph,  prepare  the  necessary  description. 


24.  DESCRIPTIONS  INTO  MAPS 


This  book  is  concerned  in  part  with  helping  you  to  use  maps  out  of  doors. 
A  useful  check  of  your  understanding  of  maps  is  to  draw  a  map  to  illustrate  a 
description  of  a  countryside  or  landscape.  Draw  simple  maps  of  the  following 
regions,  giving  for  each  map: 

(i)  the  direction ; 

(ii)  the  scale ; 

(iii)  a  key  to  symbols  used  on  the  map; 

(iv)  information  about  the  heights  chosen  for  contour  lines. 

1.  The  region,  a  section  of  the  Maritime  or  British  Columbia  coast, 
covers  an  area  of  five  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and  four  miles  wide  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  south-east  is  the  sea,  from  which  the  land  rises  at  first 
steadily  and  then  more  steeply  to  a  hilly  region  with  a  few  isolated  peaks  of 
over  2,000  feet.  Two  rivers  flow  from  the  hills.  A  hard  surface,  all-weather 
road  crosses  the  region.  (Note:  show  only  a  few  contours.) 

2.  A  river,  with  two  left-bank  tributaries  and  one  right-bank,  flows  from 
hills  in  the  north-east  towards  a  wide  estuary  in  the  south.  To  the  east  of  the 
estuary  there  are  cliffs  of  up  to  300  ft.  To  the  west  there  is  a  low  coastline  and 
a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  hills. 
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There  are  two  towns,  a  railway,  one  hard  surface,  all-weather  road,  several 
wharves  or  piers  in  one  of  the  towns.  Deciduous  and  coniferous  trees  cover 
the  hills. 


25.  MAKING  A  LOCAL  STUDY 

Although  this  book  has  been  planned  to  encourage  you  to  'get  out  and  see 
for  yourself’,  much  interesting  work  in  ‘finding  out’  can  be  done  indoors, 
using  Mines  and  Resources  or  similar  maps  of  the  district  in  which  you  live 
or  are  especially  interested.  The  work  suggested  below  is  not  intended  for  any 
individual,  for  it  would  take  too  much  time.  But  it  can  be  recommended  for 
any  team  of  people  interested  in  really  getting  to  know  a  region,  either  before 
exploring  it  on  foot  or  by  bicycle,  or  to  add  to  the  knowledge  gained  by  actual 
study  of  the  region  by  such  means. 

Different  studies  of  any  region,  whether  of  relief  and  structure,  rainfall, 
the  use  made  of  the  land,  roads  and  railways,  the  distribution  of  towns  and 
villages,  etc.,  are  all  linked  together.  A  study  of  maps  will  show  you  how  all 
the  different  topics  with  which  we  deal  in  geography  are  as  closely  linked  in 
Canada  as  in  any  of  the  studies  you  may  have  made  in  school  of  more  distant 
places.  The  scale  of  the  map  you  will  use  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  area  of 
the  region  you  wish  to  study.  For  a  relatively  small  area,  a  very  large  scale 
map  can  be  recommended;  if  you  want  to  build  up  a  wider  picture,  you  will 
want  the  1-inch  to  1-mile  map  (like  that  of  Figure  34). 

In  order  to  compare  one  special  topic  with  another,  you  will  find  it  best 
to  draw  the  maps  suggested  on  tracing  paper,  using  your  selected  Mines  and 
Resources  (or  similar)  map  as  a  guide,  except  that  it  may  be  worth  transferring 
your  relief  map,  which  we  use  as  the  'base  map’,  to  drawing  paper.  Working, 
then,  as  ‘teams’  the  production  of  the  maps  suggested  below  will  help  you  to 
understand  your  own  district. 

Team  One  -  Relief.  From  the  map  you  have  selected,  trace  any  coast¬ 
line  and  carefully  chosen  contour  lines.  You  will  have  to  study  the  map  for 
some  time  before  you  can  decide  which  contours  will  give  the  best  relief 
picture  of  your  region.  Do  not,  at  first,  be  too  ambitious;  first  get  the  'key  con¬ 
tours’  on  your  tracing  and  you  can  then  add  others  to  complete  the  picture 
when  the  main  features  of  the  relief  are  clearly  shown.  Give  values  to  your 
contour  lines,  add  any  important  spot  heights  and  the  names  of  any  out¬ 
standing  relief  features. When  mapping  low-lying  country,  the  50  ft.  or  even 
the  25  ft.  contour  line  may  be  of  special  significance  for  roads  and  houses 
tend  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  land  liable  to  be  flooded. 

Team  Two  -  Drainage.  Make  a  tracing  of  all  rivers  and  other  waterways 
in  the  region,  marking  clearly  the  difference  between  natural  waterways  and 
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those  made  by  man.  If  springs,  wells  or  reservoirs  are  shown  on  the  map  from 
which  you  are  working,  show  these  also.  When  the  tracing  of  the  waterways 
map  is  placed  over  the  relief  map  you  will  be  able  to  see  how  the  two  are 
related.  If  the  rock-structure  of  the  region  is  of  different  types,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  some  interesting  points  about  how  the  geology  of  a  district  influences 
the  water  supply. 

Team  Three  -  Rainfall.  Try  to  obtain  sufficient  information  to  map  the 
rainfall  of  your  district  on  the  same  scale  as  the  other  maps.  You  will  probably 
have  to  go  to  your  local  newspaper  to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  Your 
rainfall  map  may  show  some  interesting  information  about  how  relief  affects 
rainfall. 

Team  Four  -  Vegetation  and  Farming.  If  necessary,  consult  the  provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  and  Forests  for  information.  Show 
distribution  of  forests,  farms,  range  land,  etc. 

Team  Five  -  Communications.  This  will  be  a  fairly  easy  map  to  trace. 
It  should  show,  using  the  correct  symbols,  railways  and  roads,  the  latter  being 
classified  according  to  their  type. 

Your  communications  map  will  throw  much  light  on  why  certain  roads 
and  railways  follow  their  particular  routes  -  if  you  place  your  tracing  paper 
map  of  communications  over  your  relief  map,  and  then  in  turn  over  your 
waterways  map. 

Team  Six  -  Distribution  of  Population.  On  tracing  paper  show  every 
building  marked  on  the  map  you  are  using  as  the  foundation  for  your  study. 
Then  compare  the  finished  map  with  each  of  the  other  maps  prepared  by  other 
teams  as  described  above.  Such  a  map  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  not  only 
on  why  certain  towns  have  developed  at  certain  sites,  but  will  also  explain  the 
position  of  villages,  and  even  of  isolated  farms.  Remember  what  the  essentials 
for  any  human  community  are,  and  that  in  pioneer  days  two  things  were 
perhaps  of  first  importance:  a  good  water  supply,  and,  on  low-lying  land, 
safety  from  floods. 

It  is  impossible  in  such  a  book  as  this  to  tell  you  what  to  look  for  when 
you  have  your  various  maps  available  for  use,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
study  of  such  a  series  of  maps  will  be  very  interesting  and  will  encourage  you 
to  get  to  know  your  own  district  in  a  way  no  other  method  could  guarantee. 
When  you  have  done  the  suggested  ‘detective  work’  with  these  maps,  do  not 
rest  content.  Go  out  and  check  ‘in  the  field'  any  interesting  points  your  maps 
have  brought  to  your  notice,  and  either  make  sketches,  take  photographs  or 
collect  picture  postcards  to  illustrate  some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  your 
maps. 
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26.  WHAT  A  MAP  CAN  TELL— CONCLUSION 

At  the  beginning  of  this  book  you  were  told  that  a  map  can  tell  us  many 
things  about  the  appearance  of  an  area  and  about  the  people  who  live  there. 
Now  that  you  have  been  introduced  to  map  reading  you  probably  realize  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

Look  again  at  the  cover  of  the  book.  Since  you  were  first  asked  to  examine 
it  you  have  studied  maps  showing  physical  features  like  those  on  the  left  - 
lakes,  rivers,  marshes,  forests,  hills,  estuaries,  etc.  You  have  studied  maps 
showing  human  or  cultural  features  like  those  on  the  right  -  houses,  churches, 
transportation  routes,  bridges,  etc. 

Would  you  like  to  make  a  chart  like  this  to  show  the  features  of  your  own 
district  or  of  some  distant  land  that  you  are  studying?  Perhaps  you  could  do 
this  as  a  class  activity,  working  in  groups  to  gather  and  illustrate  various 
kinds  of  information.  The  group  responsible  for  making  the  square  on  trans¬ 
portation  could  draw  and  colour  map  symbols  representing  roads,  railways, 
telephone  lines,  etc.,  and  could  draw  or  cut  out  of  magazines  pictures  showing 
some  methods  of  transportation.  Similarly,  the  groups  responsible  for  other 
squares  could  collect  symbols  and  pictures  showing  their  own  map  features. 

Meanwhile,  the  best  map  maker  in  the  class  could  be  preparing  a  map  for 
the  centre  of  the  chart,  a  map  that  would  contain  all  the  features  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  and,  of  course,  a  direction  arrow,  a  scale,  and  a  name. 

When  all  this  has  been  done  and  the  chart  assembled,  everyone  in  the 
class  might  write  a  brief  description  of  the  region  shown  on  the  map.  You 
could  ask  your  teacher  to  select  the  best  description  and  pin  it  up  beside  the 
chart. 

Your  study  of  the  landscape  of  the  region  is  now  complete.  You  have  used 
the  three  main  materials  for  all  studies  of  this  kind:  pictures  of  the  natural 
and  cultural  features  of  the  landscape,  a  map,  and  a  written  description. 
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